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Ontario. 
Office of the Waste Management Queen’s Park 
Chairman Advisory Board Toronto M7A 1A2 


416/965-3007 


Manoh..12,..19.76 


The Honourable George A. Kerr 
Minister of the Environment 
Soot  ClaAlLrT nve...We, 4th Fl. 
TORONTO, Ontario 

M4V 1P5 


Dear Mr. Kerr: 


One year ago, the Minister of the Environment 
asked the Waste Management Advisory Board to monitor 
a one-year voluntary program to be carried out by the 
retailers, machine vendors and bottlers of carbonated 
soft drinks, in order to bring about a substantial 
increase in the use of refillable containers. 


The Board submitted its Interim Report to 
the Minister on August 28, 1975. 


The Minister also asked the Board to report 
and make recommendations at the end of the one-year 
program. 


I, herewith submit, on behalf of the Board, 
our Report. 


Respectfully, 


Taludhuade-- 


R. H. Woolvett 
Chairman 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The members of the Waste Management Advisory Board 
have reviewed the results of the voluntary program, 
and have unanimously agreed that the objectives as 
established by the Minister of the Environment, 

one year ago, have not been met. 


To minimize the waste and adverse environmental im- 
pacts associated with the packaging of carbonated 
soft drinks, the use of and reuse rates for refil- 
lable containers must be maximized. To ensure that 
the desired environmental gains are attained, the 
Board concludes that Government action is required. 


As the first part of its proposed policy program, 
the Board recommends that: 


1. ALL BRANDS, FLAVOURS AND CONTAINER 
SIZES OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS 
STOCKED, DISPLAYED AND OFFERED FOR 
SALE IN ONTARIO BY A RETAILER BE. 
AVAILABLE IN REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 
WHICH SHALL BE DISPLAYED PROMINENTLY 
AND ING THE /SAME: SECTION. OF} THE. PRODUCT 
DISPLAY AREA AS ANY NON-REFILLABLE 
CONTAINER OF THE SAME BRAND, FLAVOUR 
OR (SI ZE%)\) AT: LEAST (50)\PER} CENT) OF 
RETAIL DISPLAY SPACE FOR ANY BRAND, 
FLAVOUR OR CONTAINER SIZE SHALL BE 
USED TO DISPLAY THESE PRODUCTS IN 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS. 


In recognition, thatthe. abovewstep.wiil notin itself 
achieve the objectives, the Waste Management Advisory 
Board further recommends that: 


EITHER 


2a. REGULATIONS BE PREPARED BUT NOT FILED 
PENDING FURTHER NOTICE, PROHIBITING 
ALL RETAILERS FROM SELLING OR OFFERING 
FOR SALE CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN NON- 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS ON OR AFTER APRIL 
1, 1979, AND FURTHER, PROHIBITING THE 
SALE OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN NON- 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS THROUGH COIN- 
OPERATED VENDING MACHINES ON OR AFTER 
ABR LL. lose 9S bn 


OR 


2b. REGULATIONS BE FILED PROHIBITING ALL 
RETAILERS FROM SELLING OR OFFERING 
FOR SALE, CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN 
NON-REFILLABLE CONTAINERS ON OR AFTER 
APRIL 1, 1979, AND FURTHER, PROHIBITING 
THE SALE OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN 
NON-REFILLABLE CONTAINERS THROUTH COIN- 
OPERATED VENDING MACHINES ON OR AFTER 
APRiG? Ll; “hOGls 


The ban identified in Recommendation 2a of the above 

two options is conditional upon the willingness and 
ability of industry to develop an improved system 
acceptable to government to increase the use and reuse of 
refillable containers. The implementation date for 

the requlation on 'mandatory availability' (Recom- 
mendation 1) would be tentatively set at April l, 

1977 under this option. Di werranted by develop—7) 

ments in the systems improvement program, this date 

could: be postponed):to October "2, .lo77. 


The ban on non-refillable containers identified in 
Recommendation 2b is definite and unconditional. 
Under this option, the ‘mandatory availability' reg- 
ulation (Recommendation 1) would become effective 
April 1, 197 ern ese oe perceived as a means 
to Soin sudden and severe economic dislocations 
when the ban is enacted. 


In support of the ‘mandatory availability' regulation 
(Recommendation 1) and the operative ban regulation 
(Recommendation 2a or 2b), other regulatory measures 
are required. The supportive regulations recommended 
by the Board are that: 


3. THE PRODUCER, BOTTLER, (DISTRIBUTOR OR 
VENDOR OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS SHALL DISPLAY 
PROMINENTLY THE CONTENT PRICE OF THE 
BEVERAGE EXCLUDING CONTAINER DEPOSIT 
IN ALL ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING OR 
LABELLING WHERE PRICES ARE SHOWN. 

THE PRICE SHOULD BE DISPLAYED IN AT 
LEAST IDENTICAL SIZE PRINT AS ANY 
PRICING SHOWN FOR CARBONATED SOFT 
DRINKS SOLD, ADVERTISED OR MERCHANDISED 
IN NON-REFILLABLE CONTAINERS. 


4. A RETAILER BE REQUIRED TO REFUND, IN 
FULL AND IN CASH, THE DEPOSIT ON ANY 
REFILLABLE CARBONATED SOFT DRINK CON- 
TAINER OF A BRAND, FLAVOUR AND SIZE 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY THE SAID RETAILER 
(SUCH REFUND TO BE PAID ONLY ON A CON- 
TAINER THAT CAN, BY WASHING AND STER- 
ILIZING, BE MADE FIT FOR THE PURPOSE 
FOR WHICH IT WAS ORIGINALLY INTENDED). 


5. ALL REFILLABLE CARBONATED SOFT DRINK 
CONTAINERS PRODUCED AFTER OCTOBER 1, 
1976 SHALL HAVE CLEARLY INDICATED IN 
A CONSPICUOUS POSITION ON THE BOTTLE 
OR LABEL THE WORDS 'MONEY-BACK BOTTLE’. 


6. ALL LABELS PRODUCED FOR STANDARD REFIL- 
LABLE CARBONATED SOFT DRINK CONTAINERS 
SHALL HAVE CLEARLY PRINTED THEREON IN 
A CONSPICUOUS POSITION THE WORDS 
"STANDARD MONEY-BACK BOTTLE’. 


7.  j|EVERY RETAILER OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS 
IN ONTARIO, EXCEPTING THOSE SPECIFICALLY 
EXEMPTED BY THE REGULATIONS, SHALL CON- 
SPICUOUSLY DISPLAY ON THE PREMISES A 
NOTICE PROVIDED BY THE MINISTER WHICH 
SPECIFIES THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE RETAILER 
AND THE PURCHASES UNDER THE REGULATIONS. 


Other Board recommendations requiring regulatory actions 
are that: 


8. THE SALE OF SOFT DRINKS IN NON-REFILLABLE 
METAL CONTAINERS WHICH HAVE DETACHABLE 
SELF-OPENING DEVICES BE PROHIBITED ON OR 
ARTE REO ANUARY 1 a 97 i. 


9. BY REGULATION, THE MINISTER DEFINE A 
CLASS OF REFILLABLE SOFT DRINK CONTAINERS 
TO BE DESCRIBED AS STANDARD (THE SPECIFI- 
CATIONS TO BE DETERMINED AND ANNOUNCED BY 
SUL Yeo ye oT GY) 


10. BOTTLERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND RETAILERS BE 
PROHIBITED FROM SELLING OR OFFERING FOR 
SALE CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN NON-REFIL- 
LABLE CONTAINERS WHICH ARE LESS THAN 280 
ML, ON’ OR AFTER APRIL 1, 1977. 


Non-regulatory actions recommended by the Board are 
Chace 


ll. A CAMPAIGN TO EDUCATE THE CONSUMER ON 
THE ADVANTAGES OF REFILLABLE CONTAINERS, 
PARTICULARLY THE STANDARD REFILLABLE 
CONTAINER, BE UNDERTAKEN. (THE TIMING 
OF SUCH A PROGRAM TO RELATE TO THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF STANDARD REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 
WITH CONSIDERATION TO BE GIVEN TO A 
JOINT INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT PROGRAM. ) 


ee 
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A STUDY BE CARRIED OUT ON NON-CARBONATED 
SOFT DRINKS TO ASSESS THE IMPACT OF THE 
REGULATIONS ALREADY RECOMMENDED ON THE 
MARKETING OF THESE BEVERAGES. 


A STUDY ON THE MACHINE VENDING SECTOR 
BE UNDERTAKEN TO ASSESS THE NEED FOR 
FURTHER GOVERNMENT ACTION. 


INTRODUCTION 


OnsMarch 13, 1975, the Ontario Minister of tthe 
Environment called upon retailers, bottlers, and 
manufacturers to increase substantially the use of 
refillable containers for marketing carbonated soft 
drinks within a one-year period. The Minister also 
asked the Waste Management Advisory Board to monitor 
the requested transformation in the marketplace; work 
with the retail and bottler sectors of the industry 
in achieving the objective; assess the results, and 
make recommendations at the end of the year. 


The Board's evaluations and assessments have been on- 
going during this period of time. Input to the Board 
has come from its monitoring program; meetings with 
retailers, bottlers, vending operators, and container 
manufacturers; discussions with provincial and federal 
representatives concerned with waste management; and 
oral and written submissions by knowledgeable and 
interested associations, trade unions and members of 
ene spublic. 


Historical Perspective 


For over a decade now, non-refillable throwaway cans 
and bottles have continued to increase their share of 
the soft drink market at the expense of refillable 
bottles; they now occupy a dominant position in that 
market. The market growth of these containers has 
been promoted and encouraged by carbonated soft drink 
container producers, bottlers and retailers. The 
distribution system has become more and more oriented 
to the delivery of soft drinks in one-way cans and 
bottles and, concomitantly, consumers have become 
accustomed to disposing of these in their garbage and 
as litter. 


in 1965, the transition by, industry, to,the, greater, use 
of non-refillables increased rapidly and the efficiences 
of the remaining refillable system diminished to the 
point of the system becoming ineffective. It is essen- 
tial for environmental and economic reasons that high 
trippage levels (the number of times a refillable bottle 
is reused) be achieved. With non-refillable containers 
increasingly taking over a larger share of the market 
and with lower trippage rates being realized for refil- 
lables, the amounts of solid waste generated and energy 
and materials consumed have grown significantly. 
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The Waste Management Advisory Board estimates that 
carbonated soft drink containers and cartons in 1975 
contributed approximately 170,000 tons to Ontario's 
waste load, more than four per cent of municipally 
collected garbage. About 60 per cent of the Ontario 
soft drink container market is in non-refillable con- 
tainers; the remainder is in refillables. Non-bulk 
(retail and vending) containerized sales of soft 
dranks’‘tn: Ontario ‘for 1197S totalied 125. mili ionwdalions. 
Dollar sales reached an estimated $300 million at the 
retail level. Overall, more than 1.3 billion bottles 
and cans were required to deliver this gallonage to 
the consumer. Today, container sizes sold at the 
retail level fall into two categories: the single- 
drink size (10-oz. (300m1l)) and family-sizes (eight 
sizes° ranging from 26-02z. (750ml) to 52.8-o02. (1.5 
litres)). 


The market shift to non-refillable containers has been 
accompanied by a proliferation in container sizes and 
proprietary shapes. With the preponderance of non- 
refillable cans and bottles in retail stores, availa- 
bility to the consumer of refillables has diminished 
markedly. In many parts of the province, consumers 

not only have difficulty finding their favourite brands 
in refillable bottles, but experience difficulty return- 
ing the empty containers for deposit-refund. Most re- 
tail outlets will not pay container refunds on brands 

or sizes that they do not handle. Consumers who do 
purchase soft drinks in refillable containers are there- 
by often frustrated in trying to return their empties. 
The result is an inefficient system and low trippage 
rates for refillable bottles in the many urban market 
areas which are dominated by non-refillables. 


It can be stated that the substantial environmental benefits 
(reduced solid waste generation, reduced litter, reduced 
energy and material consumption) which can be realized 
by maximizing the use and reuse of refillable bottles is 
directly dependent on the existence of a smoothly func- 
tioning distribution system. The distribution system 
for refillable bottles involves (1) the flow of product 
and container from the bottler to the retailer and the 
consumer, and (2) the return of the empty container back 
to the retailer and the bottler. The consumer is an 
integral and essential element of the system. It is 
evident from the experience in Ontario that the existing 
carbonated soft drink distribution system, largely 
Oriented towards non-refillable containers, probably 
cannot, without modification, achieve the efficiencies 
necessary to provide significant environmental gains. 


There are no simple solutions to the environmental 
problems associated with packaging of carbonated 
soft drinks. Any course of action which government 
may wish to take must carry with it the promise that 
the expected environmental gains will justify the 
action. 


SUPPORTIVE INVESTIGATION 


The Waste Management Advisory Board carried out a 
number of investigations in order to determine the 
degree of industry response to the objectives put 
forward by the Minister of the Environment one year 
ago. This work included surveys of: 


1. soft drink advertising in newspapers 


2. gallonage sales figures for carbonated 
soft drinks sold in retail food stores 


3. the extent to which soft drinks were 
being offered for sale in refillable 
containers in retail food stores 


4. container production trends, sales and 
employment data 


5. vending industry sales data. ~ 


PROMOTION BY ADVERTISING 


In his speech of March 13, 1975, the Minister of the 
Environment stated that the Government favoured imple- 
mentation of the Solid Waste Task Force recommendation 


that: "Soft drink companies and vendors be encouraged 
to promote the sale of soft drinks in refillable con- 
tainers." He also stated: "Your marketing programs 


for carbonated soft drinks should feature the benefits 
in terms of energy conservation, in terms of enhance- 
ment of the environment and in terms of economy which 
the returnable, refillable container provides." 


The expectations of the Minister have not been met. 

This conclusion is based upon surveys of soft drink 
advertisements placed by bottlers and retail food chains 
in daily newspapers in Toronto, London and Ottawa, since 
Mayeb975: 


A key finding of this survey for Toronto was that only 

25 per cent of the 238 advertisements surveyed promoted 

the sale of carbonated soft drinks in refillable bottles. 
The remainder were devoted to the promotion of carbonated 
soft drinks in non-refillable containers. The London 
results were similar to those for Toronto. In Ottawa it 
was found that carbonated soft drinks were promoted more 

in refillable containers than in non-refillable containers. 
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Within the Toronto and London surveys, the individual 
performances of bottlers and retailers varied consid- 
erably. Only one major retail chain gave greater 
stress in its advertising to soft drinks sold in refil- 
lable containers than in non-refillable containers. 
With regard to selling price, only one major retailer 
and two bottlers advertised that a given soft drink 

was cheaper in a refillable bottle than in non-refil- 
lable containers. At the same time, only one bottler 
advertised that the buying of soft drinks in refillable 
bottles was environmentally desirable. 


The in-store promotion of carbonated soft drinks in 
refillable containers, with some exceptions late in 
the program, was generally disappointing. Store dis- 
plays frequently did not specify whether carbonated 
soft drinks were being sold in refillable or non- 
refillable containers. When carbonated soft drinks 
were available in refillable bottles, there was often 
uncertainty as to whether or not the price displayed 
was for the contents only or for the contents and 
deposit combined. 


TREND OF GALLONAGE SALES BY CONTAINER SIZE AND TYPE 


In his speech of March 13, 1975, The Minister of the 
Environment stated: "The Government intends to effect 
a substantial increase in the use of refillable con- 
tainers." Gallonage sales by container type has been 
used as the prime measure of this increase. 


Information concerning gallonage sales by container 
size and type was obtained from A.C. Nielsen Company 
of Canada Limited and the Ontario Soft Drink Association. 


Nielsen Canada estimates that soft drinks sold in 
retail food stores constitute 45 per cent to 50 per 
Cent lof -thextotaldeOntaritowsottedrink market: 


PERCENTAGE OF GALLONAGE SALES 
OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN FOOD STORES 


REFILLABLE NON-REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 
YEAR BOTTLES (CANS AND BOTTLES) 
(percentages) 
indy 54.6 45.4 
1972 31.4 68.6 
1973 29.2 7058 
1974 281 1a) 
O75 BOs.8 69.2 


Source: Nielsen Canada 
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A comparison of 1974 and 1975 figures indicates a 
slight increase in soft drinks in refillable bottles 
in food stores throughout Ontario. Graph 1 gives a 
detailed breakdown on a bi-monthly basis and exhibits 
clearly a sustained trend over the last three quarters 
of 1975 towards refillable containers. 


The Ontario Soft Drink Association provided data for 
1974 and 1975 showing containerized gallonage sales 

of national brands by the five major soft drink bottlers 
to food stores as well as other retail and vending 
operations in and around Metropolitan Toronto. Changes 
in containerized sales between 1974 and 1975 are sum- 
marized in the following chart. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN GALLONAGE SALES FOR 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO AREA FROM 1974 TO 1975 
(National Brands Only) 


CONTAINER TYPE UNDER 16-0Z. AND TOTAL 
16-02. OVER MARKET ~ 


(percentage change) 


NON-REFILLABLE 
BOTTLES -5.3% +4.8% ee +863% 


TOTAL NON- 
REFILLABLES -8 .8% +4.8% -4.8% 


REFILLABLES -10.2% +8 .7% +3 .0% 


TOTAL CONTAINERS 70% +6.7% ~2 9% 


Two key changes have taken place for national brands 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area: 


1. There has been a significant shift 
in gallonage sales from the under 
16-0z. size to the family-size. 


2. The largest share of sales gains in 
the family-sizes has gone to refil- 
lable bottles. 
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It is interesting to note that between 1971 and 1975, 
gallonage sales of carbonated soft drinks increased 

by approximately 16 per cent while solid waste in- 
creased by approximately 30 per cent and the total 
container energy requirement increased by approximately 
23 per cent. 


AVAILABILITY ANALYSIS 


In his speech of March 13, 1975, The Minister of the 
Environment asked "that all brands and package sizes 

of carbonated soft drinks stocked and sold by a retailer 
in Ontario must be offered for sale in refillable con- 
tainers". To determine the extent of the retail indus- 
try's co-operation with this request, a monitoring pro- 
gram of randomly selected retail food stores was car- 
ried out by the Board across the province. In total, 
205 different stores were visited during the course of 
the program. Main emphasis, however, was placed upon 

a primary sample of 106 stores, and it is with regard 
to the visits to this group of stores that the find- 
ings on availability in this report are based. 


The 106 stores are located in 14 urban centres. 
Altogether, they represent 20 different retail chains, 
plus a number of independent grocery and variety 
stores. Each store was visited on three separate occa- 
sions between July 1975 and January 1976. In addition, 
the 30 stores of the sample located in Metropolitan 
Toronto were visited a fourth time in February 1976. 


In line with the Minister's request, the purpose of 

each store visit was to obtain a measure of the number 
of brands and sizes of soft drinks available in refil- 
lable containers as compared to the total number of 
brands and sizes available, i.e., a measure, in percent- 
age terms, of the 'brand-size AVaLLabDLLity’ of eone 
drinks in refillable containers. 


In this context, total or 100 per cent availability Oe 
soft drinks in refillable containers for a given store 
means not only that every brand carried by the store 
must be available in refillable containers but also 
that every brand-size carried by the store must be 
available in refillable containers. 


The overall results of the survey are represented by 
the figures below, which show brand-size availability 
percentages for soft drinks in refillable bottles as 
well as for non-refillable bottles and cans. The key 
finding is that brand-size availability of soft drinks 
in refillable® bottles: thereaseds from 27eper cent in 
July 1975+€6) @3epeb cent, in January 13767) 14 gain of 
only six percentage points. 
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PERCENTAGE BRAND-SIZE AVAILABILITY 
BY CONTAINER TYPE 


(106 stores) 
MONITORING REFILLABLE NON-REFILLABLE 
PERIOD BOTTLE BOTTLE CAN 
(percentage) | 

Ol (May-July/75) 27% 34% 41% 
02 (Sept-Nov/75) 30 33 41 
03 (Dec/75-Jan/76) 33 33 43 
ee a a a a aS SS 

CHANGE 

lst-3rd PERIODS +6% -1% +2% 
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A more detailed breakdown of the results of the survey 
is presented in Charts 1, 2, 3 and 4 which show brand- 
size availability on a regional basis, by supermarket 
chain, and according to urban area (i.e., Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor). 


On a regional basis, as indicated in Chart 1, there 
were noticeable improvements in refillable brand-size 
availability during the course of the monitoring pro- 
gram in four regions and a slight decline in one region. 
The highest level of availability was in the south- 
eastern region of the province (Ottawa-Kingston); the 
lowest, in the central region (Brampton-Mississauga- 
Toronto-Oshawa) . 


For the selected urban centres, as indicated in Chart 
2, the results were basically the same as those regis- 
tered by the regional breakdown. The highest degree 
of refillable brand-size availability was found to be 
in Ottawa; the lowest, in Toronto. 


Of six supermarket chains, as shown in Chart 3, only 

one made significant improvements in refillable brand- 
size availability during the monitoring program. Notice- 
able improvements were made by three other supermarket 
chains; little improvement, by the remaining two chains. 
Since the’ endvor) the lastiround of visits in, January, 
three major supermarket chains have announced plans to 
increase the availability of soft drinks in refillable 
bottles significantly. 


An interesting aspect of refillable brand-size availa- 
bility concerning supermarket chains was the extent to 
which it varied among stores of the same chain from one 
part of the province to another: While one store in 
Toronto might only have two per cent refillable brand- 
size availability, another in Ottawa might have 40 per 
cent refillable brand-size availability. 
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More information about the varying degree of refil- 
lable brand-size availability among stores is given 
in Chart 4. Based upon the third round of store 
visits, the chart indicates that’ 33 of the L0G Stores 
had a refillable brand-size availability of less than 
nine per cent; that 80 stores had a refillabie Bbrand- 
size availability of less than 50 per cent, while 
only two stores had a refillable brand-size availa- 
bility of more than 30 per cenc. 


The preceding assessment clearly indicates that the 
100 per cent brand-size availability requirement for 
individual retail stores has; not been met. 


CONTAINER INDUSTRY INPUT 


Production, sales, and employment data, much of it 
confidential in nature, was provided by the Metal 
Container Manufacturers' Advisory Council and- the 
Glass: Container Council of Canada. 


Container Production Trends 


Some indication of the respective use of refillable 
and non-refillable containers for soft drinks can be 
gained by studying container production trends. The 
results of such analysis, however, can only be approx- 
imate as some of tHe containers sold to Ontario boc= 
tlers are, in. tuph; shipped out of the province. 

This is particuParly true in tae ease or cans: 


From 1972 to 1975, the following significant: changes 
took place in container manufacture: 


(1) Production of family-size bottles 
increased -- refillables by 68 per 
cent, non-refillables by 23 per 
Cenc. 


(2) Production of 10-0z. cans increased 
by about 22 per cent (making no 
adjustments for export). This 
shift was accompanied by a 63 per 
cent decrease in manufacture of 
refillable bottles in the single- 
service size. 


(3) Between 1974 and 1975, can production 
decreased by 15 per cent. 


Unit Container Selling Prices 


Soft drink. bottlers have had to pay more for containers 
in recent years. Refillable bottle costs have increased 
the least; can costs have increased the most -- one 
reason why bottlers bought fewer cans from the metal 
cdntarner industry in 2973S; 
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Employment 


In WOVe ue was anoscatedvenac all ot the. 577 pro- 
duction workers directly associated with can manu- 
facture and 495 of the 910 workers connected with 
bottle manufacture would be laid off in the event 
of a ban on non-refillable soft drink containers :-- 
a total of 1072 production workers. Today, due to 
increased non-refillable container production, this 
number would be greater by approximately 18 per cent. 
Some support workers in both industries would also 
be daid ort as the result of a bam or an extreme 
market shift to the use of refillable bottles. 
Employment dislocation in the glass industry would 
be dependent upon the trippage rates attained. 


Potential Loss of Investment 


The metal container industry has indicated that 
there would be substantial investment loss of ma- 
chinery and equipment, and that at least one plant 
would be expected to close in the event of a major 
Shift to refillables in the 10-oz. market. The 
glass container industry has also indicated that 
substantial excess capacity would result if non- 
refillable bottles were to lose their share of the 
market. Because of the limited and highly aggre- 
gated nature of the data presented by the container 
councils, the Advisory Board has not been able to 
fully assess the projected economic impacts. 


THE VENDING INDUSTRY 


Data available on the vending industry is limited and 
of a fragmentary nature. In terms of containerized 
(non-bulk) sales of carbonated soft drinks, it appears 
that vending machines account for approximately five 
per cent of Ontario gallonage sold, the greatest 

share being in cans. 


in terms uot dollan volume i1n?1975, approximately 35 
per cent of total vending machine sales was in cans; 
61 per cent, in paper cups; three per cent, in 
bottles. Can vending machines have approximately 
twice the capacity of bottle dispensing machines, 
are much easier to maintain and are more quickly 
serviced (filled with new containers and change 
extracted). 


There have been definite trends evident in the sale 
of new vending machines over the past five years. 
The percentage breakdown of new machine sales over 
this period is shown in the following table. 


fl ule 


MACHINE* STL 1973 PSS 
TYPE ee =e are 
Bottle 34 16 6 
Can ‘a6 Sit 48 
Convertible ~ 9 28 
Post-Mix (cups) - 18 Ly 
Pre-Mix (cups) = 6 = 


Book value of past investments in vending machines 
was roughly $5,000,000 in 1975. Approximately 43 
per cent of this amount, or $2,000,000, was tied 

up in can vending machines. The average life of a 
vending machine has been quoted as being five years. 


*For much of the data presented in this section, it 
has been necessary to rely on statistics provided 
by the Canadian Automatic Merchandising Association. 
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ASSESSMENT OF ONE-YEAR VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


The Board's primary findings concerning the one-year 
voluntary program are as follows: 


1. Little increase in the availability 
of carbonated soft drinks in 10-o0z. 
refillable bottles has taken place. 


2. General availability of carbonated soft 
drinks in family-size refillable bottles 
in large supermarkets has increased but 
refillable availability is still far 
from complete in the large sizes. 


3. There is some evidence that small indep- 
endent stores are continuing to move 
toward non-refillables (many of these 
stores are not members Of organized 
trade associations). 


40 The decline in\’market share of carbon= 
ated soft drinks sold in refillable 
bottles has been halted and the trend, 
although modest, has been reversed for 
the first time since non-refillable 
containers were first inerocuced In, the 
early 1960'S. “Refillable bottles are 
now showing a continuing and sustained 
penetration of the market, primarily in 
family-sizes. 


The overall results of the one-year program have been 
disappointing. Although the general trend to increas- 
ing non-refillable use has been arrested and the availa- 
bility of refillables has increased to some extent in 
the tamilvy-<sizes, 1t remains difficult to buy soft 
drinks in refillable 10-o0z. bottles. 


The chief stumbling block to significantly improved 
refillable availability has been the reluctance, with 
one or two exceptions, of the retail chains to stock 
large quantities of soft drinks in refillable containers. 
There are three major reasons for this position: 


} » tne burden of Nandling returned refi l — 
fable containers (a. us largely On. Le 
retailer, and many supermarkets have 
limited space in which to store them. 


2. Retail shelf space is limited. In some 
instances, where chains have tried to 
comply with the Government's program, 
the competition for shelf space has led 
to extensive delisting of some soft 
drink brands. 
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3. The number of bottle shapes and sizes 
in proprietary refillables is causing 
an increase in handling costs where 
they have been re-introduced. As a 
result, most retailers have expressed 
a preference for standard bottles (in 
two sizes) to solve both space and 
handling problems. 


The bottlers, for their part, have indicated through 
the Ontario Soft Drink Association that they are 

ready to reduce the number of bottle sizes, and to 
increase the use of refillable containers in addition 
to their recent raising of deposit levels for refil- 
lable containers. However, they have not specifically 
indicated a readiness to increase significantly the 
use Of Lefitlable "bottles im the 10-02 ‘size. Some 
bottlers support the development of a standard refil- 
lable system; others do not. 


Central to the failure of the voluntary program was 

the inability of the bottlers and retailers to. work 
together ona common basis until Late °in the one-year 
period. jLt.was,not untdl January, 1976+ that the Oneario 
Soft Drink Association and the Retail Council of 

Canada finally met to develop the joint submission sub- 
sequently presented to the Minister of the Environment 
on February 16/.1976.4..Thatusubmissiongsasrpattaeched fo 
this Report as Appendix 'B'. 


The lateness;:of.thesjoint;actieniby setaslersyand 
bottlers was accompanied by some individual delayed 
efforts to contribute to the voluntanyjpregqram= Due 
to the timing of these actions, the Advisory Board has 
not been able to assess them properly in terms of 
their impacts on consumer buying habits. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The Waste Management Advisory Board developed this 
Statement of Purpose to provide guidance in the 
analysrssotapobicyaoptions, 


It is, first of all, the goal of the Advisory Board 
to identify ways: 


TO MINIMIZE THE WASTE AND ADVERSE 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACTS ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE PACKAGING OF CARBONATED 
SOFT, DRINKS. 


These adverse environmental impacts stem from the 
production, distribution, and use of both primary 
containers and secondary packaging. They include: 


eaneeutrer 

Doeecenecration OL Solid waste 

3. consumption of energy and other non- 
renewable resources 

4. land, air and water pollution result- 


ing from manufacture, distribution 
and disposal. 


Two objectives are essential to the achievement ef 
the goal: 


1. THE MAXIMIZATION OF THE USE OF 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 


The return of a refillable container back through the 
system and the washing of it, in preparation for a 
subsequent tour, are operations that consume energy 
and Gause pollution, but to a lesser extent than all 
of the operations involved in the production and dis- 
Eripution Of a "new container. 


2. THE INCREASE OF REUSE RATES FOR 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 


The environmental benefits that accrue to refillable 
containers depend on the degree to which the average 
trippage increases. However, if the adverse effects 

of both initial manufacture and return of the container 
are considered, it is clear that per-trip environmental 
costs decrease with increasing trippage. (In fact, 
there is an environmental break-even point below which 
the refillable cannot be justified when compared to the 
Single trip non-returnable.) 


ou 


For family-size containers, the refillable is environ- 
mentally justified if the average container makes two 
trips or more before being discarded. In the 10-02. 
size, approximately ten trips are required before the 
refillable glass bottle becomes environmentally pre- 
ferableon>all,counts :tolJits competiton, the ™l10-o2y can. 


In some soft drink markets that are predominantly refil- 
lable, trippage rates have been reported between 16 and 
18. For reasons cited elsewhere, a standard refillable 
soft drink container could be expected to achieve trip- 
page rates well in excess of this level. A reuse factor 
of 25 trips per container is probably a reasonable 
expectation for standard containers established in an 
appropriate systems context. Clearly, if significant 
improvements in recovery rates are to be experienced, 
the introduction of standard refillable containers must 
be given full consideration. 
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DEFINITION AND DISCUSSION OF POLICY ALTERNATIVES 


introduction 


The Board identified and evaluated a considerable 
number of policy alternatives before arriving at 

its final recommendations. None of the individual 
options discussed in this section was on its own deemed 
to be a sufficient solution to the problem; rather, 

a number of them have been combined in the final 

policy recommendations. 


In assessing each policy alternative, the Board.con- 
Sidered social and economic effects as well as 
environmental gains. Policy options were evaluated 
as to the relative ease of implementation and to the 
degree of predictability in terms of both direct and 
secondary side effects. 


BASIC SYSTEMS 


Bans 


In simple terms, a ban is a regulated prohibition 
against the sale of carbonated soft drinks in non- 
refillable containers. There has been more public 
SUPPOFe Eor the ban™option than “tor any other basic 
System: Over 234 municipalities endorsed resolutions 
urging a ban on non-refillable carbonated soft drink 
containers; three thousand letters have been received 
by the Ministry of the Environment, almost all sup- 
porting a ban; 30 member organizations of the 
Conservation Council of Ontario and, almost all of, the 
environmental groups favour a ban. All sectors of 
the industry, including the labour unions, are opposed 
to this measure. 


NOTE: Reference is made in the following text to stan- 
dard generic containers. A standard container 
is a refillable bottle of specified shape, size, 
colour, weight and type of closure which can be 
refilled and interchanged by any manufacturer 
who uses it. The only distinguishing feature 
between containers of different brands and flavours 
would be the paper labels and the print on the 
Closures. For the retail trade there would be 
two sizes of standard: a single-serving size of 300 ml 
ang “a ‘family—-size of either 750 ml or one litre, 
Gacii Suze=in both ciear” faint and Green glass, 
Appendix C contains a discussion of the perceived 
advantages of standard containers. 
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An immediate ban, to be implemented within a one-year 
period, would cause severe economic dislocation and 
there would be no assurance that the resulting dis- 
tribution system would produce suitably high trippages 
for refillables. For these reasons, an immediate out- 
right ban has been rejected. 


A delayed ban (phased over three to five years) anda 
conditional delayed ban have been dealt with in the 
Board's final policy recommendations. 


Universal Container Refund System 


The State of Oregon has had a system in operation for 
over two years in which all retailers of carbonated 
soft drinks are required by law to pay a refund of 

five cents on all non-refillable and refillable con- 
tainers. As a result, retailers are reluctant to 

stock cans, the sales of which have fallen to approx- 
imately nine per cent of the total market. The remain- 
ing 91 per cent of the market is in refillable glass. 
Non-refillable glass very quickly disappeared from the 
marketplace. 


Universal refunds would probably show varying impacts 
and degrees of effectiveness depending on the suppor- 
tive measures employed in the system. The disruptive 
effects of the system would almost entirely be experi- 
enced in the first year of such a program. Because 

of the difficulty of controlling the rate of changes 

in the industry and the inefficiency inherent in return- 
ing low (possibly negative) value containers back 
through the distribution network, this option has not 
been put forth as part of the final policy proposal. 


Mandatory Availability of Refillables 


Regulations passed to implement this system would require 
every retailer to offer a refillable container for every 
brand, flavour and size of carbonated soft drink he 
sells. 


This does not mean that a retailer is required to 
"double stock" every brand, flavour and size of soft 
drink he sells. He would be obliged to "double stock" 
only in those brands, flavours and sizes that he chose 
to offer in non-refillable containers. 


It could be expected that retailers would stock far 
fewer non-refillables in order to cut down on the 
number of packages competing for shelf space. 
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As the sole component of a program, this option has 
been rejected on the basis that the expected share 
of market for refillables would probably be substan- 
tially less than with other available alternatives 
and that there would be no guarantee of acceptably 
high trippage being achieved through this measure 
alone. 


Mandatory availability has been included as an integral 
part of the Board's final recommendation. 


Mandatory Availability of Standard Refillables 


Similar to the preceding option, the regulation envi- 
sioned in this case would require the offering by the 
retailer of carbonated soft drinks in a family-size 
Standard (either 750 ml or 1 litre) for every brand 
and flavour offered in a non-refillable family-size 
container. 


Similarly, for every brand and flavour offered in the 
single-service size (10-02. to 146—-02.0)) kun a ion=,etil- 
lable container, the retailer would be obliged to offer 
the same brand and flavour in a 300 ml standard refil- 
lable container. Because of the need for compatible 
distribution systems to accommodate the standard, it 
was not felt that this regulation could be recommended 
without supporting developmental work and agreement 
from industry to use standard refillable containers. 


Differential Rates of Sales Tax 


This measure concerns the application of a sales tax 

on the sale of carbonated soft drinks in non-refillable 
containers to serve as a punitive action against such 
containers. The amount of the tax could be variable 
and would serve to create a price differential between 
refillable and non-refillable containers, thereby 
influencing consumer choice. 


This option has been rejected primarily on the grounds 
that the presence of a tax on an environmentally unde- 
sirable package implies a qualified approval, i.e., a 
license to pollute. With the present economic climate, 
the tax would of necessity have to be relatively high. 
It would also pose collection problems for retailers, 
and its overall impact would be difficult to anticipate 
with any accuracy. 


If the means of achieving the price differential were 
to mean removal of the existing retail sales tax from 
carbonated soft drinks sold in refillable bottles, it 
would have the effect of promoting the sale of a luxury 
product -- an unacceptable proposition in the view of 
the Board. Accordingly, the use of the Retail Sales 
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Tax as a disincentive to the use of non-refillables 
is not favoured by the Board. 


Voluntary Program 


This would entail an extension of the voluntary pro- 
gram in which the Minister of the Environment asked 
the private sector to show substantial progress in 
returning the refillable container to the marketplace 
within a year. This program expires on March 13, EO Gis 


Rejection of an extension to the voluntary program as 
the sole means of achieving the goals of the Advisory 
Board has been been based on the slow progress of the 
industry over the past year. 


Depots (For Return of All Empty Beverage Containers) 


The best known example of such a depot system is the 
one in existence in Alberta. Non-refillable and refil- 
able containers can be returned to a central depot and 
refillable containers to a retailer for a deposit- 
refund. 


The Alberta System has been rejected on the basis of 
high costs which must ultimately be borne by the 
consumer. It is an inadequate system in that it 
relieves the bottler and retailer of bearing the full 
costs of environmentally poor containers. Consequently, 
there is a built-in support in the system for non- 
refillables. If adopted, this option would clearly 
violate the stated objectives of increasing the use and 
reuse of refillables. 


Depots Afor. Retusn of Empty Standard Refillables) 


The intent of this alternative would be to encourage 
the stocking and sale of standard refillables by 
retailers. If standard empties could be returned, 
either to the retailer or to a standard refund centre, 
the handling burden on the retailer would be lessened. 


There are organizations in Ontario which presently 
have the facilities and systems for undertaking such 
a function. The costs of returning standard empties 
through such a system would be apparently higher than 
through the retailer. However, the retailer's hand- 
ling costs are buried in the mark-up on soft drinks 
and would probably be of the same order of magnitude 
as the costs incurred in a standard refund centre 
system. 


If such a system were to be given serious consideration, 
which has not been done to date, proper study would 
have to be carried out. 
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Mechanical Resource Recovery and Recycling 


The province's resource recovery plants have not been 
designed to handle the entire municipal waste stream 
and it may be some time before a significant part of 
Our wastes can be so processed. This route is far 
less efficient in terms of energy consumption than 
refillable systems would be. 


As the sole approach to the solid waste problem caused 
by beverage containers, mechanical resource recovery 
is deficient in that it places the costs of rectifying 
the situation on all of society rather than upon those 
who are the users of the system. Also, reeycling of 
the secondary materials is not assured due to 
fluctuations in market prices. 


Separate Collection and Recycling 


Schemes involving source separation at the household 
level and separate collection offer great promise in 
the future for reducing the solid waste load and 
recovering otherwise wasted resources. However, the 
success of such projects are dependent upon fluctua- 
ting market prices and householder participation rates. 
The scrap price factor leads to source separation 
projects that are sporadic in nature. Also, more 
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energy is required to recycle than to refill containers. 


Recycling is considered to be a desirable aGeivley 
which will go on regardless of the program eventually 
chosen. As with mechanical resource recovery, separ- 
ate collection is not a sound approach to the problem 
unless supported by other actions. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although there has been some movement towards the 

objectives set out for the voluntary program, the 

Waste Management Advisory Board has cConciucaea cthac 
it has been inadequate. Further government action 
is required. 


In evaluating the various policy options available, 
it was decided that no single alternative could 
satisfy the objectives of maximizing the use OL, and 
the reuse rates for refillable containers. Rather, 
the Board is recommending that a program containing 
a number of mutually supportive policy components 

be adopted. 


Mandatory Availability 


To ensure the substantial return by industry and the 
consumer to the use of refillable containers, the 
first part of the Board's recommendation is that: 


1. ALL BRANDS, FLAVOURS AND CONTAINER 
SIZES OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS 
STOCKED, DISPLAYED AND OFFERED FOR 
SALE IN ONTARIO BY A RETAILER BE 
AVAILABLE IN REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 
WHICH SHALL BE DISPLAYED PROMINENTLY 
AND IN THE SAME SECTION OF THE PRODUCT 
DISPLAY AREA AS ANY NON-REFILLABLE 
CONTAINER OF THE SAME BRAND, FLAVOUR 
OR SIZE. AT LEAST 50, PER GCHNT OF 
RETAIL DISPLAY SPACE FOR ANY BRAND, 
FLAVOUR OR CONTAINER SIZE SHALL BE 
USED) TO DISPLAY THESE, PRODUCTS IN 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS. 


The Board recognizes, however, that this step will not 
in itself ensure that refillable container reuse rates 
will reach the levels required to produce the desired 

environmental gains. 


The Board, therefore, has identified two possible 
courses of action which are available. 


The first ‘calls! for ‘the introd uetioniiofa bam om none 
refillables in three years, unless the private sector 
meets certain specified conditions or 'minimal criteria’ 
as presented in Schedule l. 


The second! cabl's"for al definite wand aineconds tional iban 

on non-refillables in three years. The essential dif- 
ference between these options is the degree of govern- 
ment intervention on the one hand and the predictability 
in terms of environmental gains on the other. 
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The conditional ban option has been made possible 
as the result of an offer from industry to under- 
take a distribution systems improvement program. 
(See Joint Industry Brief in Appendix 'B'.) The 
Board feels that an improved system is a clear pre- 
requisite to the maximization of environmental and 
economic benefits. 


The Board recommends for the consideration of the 
Minister the following two options: 


2A te Condi cCLonale Ban 


THAT REGULATIONS BE PREPARED BUT 
NOT FILED, PENDING FURTHER NOTICE, 
PROHIBITING ALL RETAILERS FROM 
SELLING OR OFFERING FOR SALE CAR- 
BONATED SOFT DRINKS IN NON-REFIL- 
LABLE CONTAINERS ON OR AFTER APRIL 
Ty, 1979, ANDeFURTHER, PROHIBITING 
THE SALE OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS 
IN NON-REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 
THROUGH COIN-OPERATED VENDING 
MACHINES ON OR AFTER APRIL 1, 1981. 


OR 
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THAT REGULATIONS BE FILED PROHIB- 
ITING ALL RETAILERS FROM SELLING 
OR OFFERING FOR SALE, CARBONATED 
SOFT DRINKS IN NON-REFILLABLE CON- 
TAINERS ON OR AFTER APRIL 1, 1979, 
AND FURTHER, PROHIBITING THE SALE 
OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS IN NON- 
REFILLABLE CONTAINERS THROUGH 
COIN-OPERATED VENDING MACHINES ON 
OR TAFTERGAPRIL Day 1g3el. 


The "Definite Ban" Explained 


If it is determined that the "definite ban" proposed 
in optional Recommendation 2b is in the best interests 
of the people of Ontario, then it would be appropriate 
to make the "mandatory availability regulation" 
(Recommendation 1) effective April Leno) Poe Lass 
timing should allow industry to modify the existing 
system in preparation for the larger number of empties 
that will have to be handled. The mandatory availa- 
bility regulation is viewed primarily as a device for 
forcing necessary adjustments to occur over a period 
of time, rather than more abruptly when the ban would 
come into force. 


So 


The "Conditional Ban" Explained 


If the "conditional ban" contained within optional 
Recommendation 2a becomes the chosen alternative, 

it can be argued that industry will have sufficient 
inducement to fully address environmental concerns 
in their proposed distribution systems improvement 
program. Without this concession, it would be fair 
to assume that any systems modifications would be 
oriented towards relatively narrow economic factors. 


The standard container has been given lengthy and 
detailed consideration by the Board. It has a number 
of highly desirable attributes, both economic and 
environmental. 


For the provincial government to impose, however 
indirectly, the standard container upon the present 
distribution network will not guarantee the environ- 

mental gains sought. Therefore, a compatible adie 
must be developed to accommodate it. 


The environmental benefits to be achieved depend -~-upon 
how widely the standard container is marketed and the 
recovery rates that can be anticipated for fe Both 
conditions can best be sufficed within an efficient 
total systems framework. It is unlikely that industry 
on its own initiative will ever move to widespread 
introduction and use of a standard generic soft drink 
container. Without the collaboration of industry, 
however, it would be difficult for government to 
create the environment for its acceptance and develop- 
ment. 


Some clarification of the term "FURTHER NOTICE", as 
used in Recommendation 2a, is required. As a result 
of the proposed review by the Minister's delegate of 
industry's progress with its systems improvement 
program (the review schedule has been laid out under 
'Minimal) Criteria” in Schedule 2907 FURTHER) NOTICE” 
will be made to the Minister. 


If market performance is unacceptable or if industry 
addresses environmental concerns inadequately in their 
systems development, advice should be rendered to the 
Government to FILE the ban regulation. If, on the 
other hand, the final review of January 1, 1979 shows 
industry's performance to be acceptable, there would 
be no further need of the regulation and the Govern- 
ment should be so advised. 


The implementation date for the 'mandatory availability" 
regulation (Recommendation 1), would be tentatively set 
for Apri) 1 «897 hander, sthisiceptiers YEE warranted by 
developments in the systems improvement program (such 
as the clear possibility of greater environmental 
benefits), postponement of the implementation date to 
October 1, 1977 could be considered. 
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Recommendations from Solid Waste Task Force 


There were a number of regulations previously recom- 
mended by the Solid Waste Task Force with which the 
Waste Management Advisory Board concurs. Consequently, 
the Board recommends that the following regulations be 
filed: 


Regulation for Display of Content Price 


3. THE PRODUCER, BOTTLER, DISTRIBUTOR 
OR VENDOR OF CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS 
IN REFILLABLE CONTAINERS SHALL DIS- 
PLAY PROMINENTLY THE CONTENT PRICE 
OF THE BEVERAGE EXCLUDING CONTAINER 
DEPOSIT IN ALL ADVERTISING, MERCHAN- 
DISING OR LABELLING WHERE PRICES 
ARE SHOWN. THE PRICE SHOULD BE DIS- 
PLAYED IN AT LEAST IDENTICAL SIZE 
PRINT AS ANY PRICING SHOWN FOR CAR- 
BONATED SOFT DRINKS SOLD, ADVERTISED 
OR MERCHANDISED IN NON-REFILLABLE 
CONTAINERS. 


Implementation Date: October 1, 1976. 


Regulation for Mandatory Cash Deposit-Refund 


4. A RETAILER SHALL BE REQUIRED TO RE- 
FUND, IN FULL) AND GIN SCASH;) “THE: DE= 
POSIT ON ANY REFILLABLE CARBONATED 
SOFT DRINK CONTAINER OF A BRAND, 
FLAVOUR AND SIZE OFFERED FOR SALE 
BY THE SAID RETAILER, (SUCH REFUND 
TO BE PAID ONLY ON A CONTAINER THAT 
CAN, BY WASHING AND STERLIZING, BE 
MADE? Fit OR. THE, PURPOSH FOR WHICH 
IT WAS ORIGINALLY INTENDED) . 


Implementation date: October 1, 1976. 


Requlacionrror 'Money-Back' Pestanation 


5. ALL REFILLABLE CARBONATED SOFT DRINK 
CONTAINERS PRODUCED AFTER OCTOBER 1, 
1976 SHALL HAVE CLEARLY INDICATED IN 
A CONSPICUOUS “POSITION ON THE. BOTTLE 
OR LABEL THE WORDS 'MONEY-BACK 
BOTT oH. 


HpCtementatmOu tare: “Ocroper 1, LoO7o. 


Bho y 


Regulation for ‘Standard Money-Back Bottle' Designation 


6. ALL LABELS PRODUCED FOR STANDARD 
REFILLABLE CARBONATED SOFT DRINK 
CONTAINERS SHALL HAVE CLEARLY 
PRINTED THEREON IN A CONSPICUOUS 
POSITION THE WORDS 'STANDARD 
MONEY-BACK BOTTLE’. 


Regulation for Posting of Notice in Retail Stores 


7. EVERY RETAILER OF CARBONATED SOFT 
DRINKS IN ONTARIO, EXCEPTING THOSE 
SPECIFICALLY EXEMPTED BY THE REG- 
ULATIONS, SHALL CONSPICUOUSLY DIS- 
PLAY ON THE PREMISES A NOTICE PRO- 
VIDED “BY THE MINISTER WHICH: SPECI- 
FIES THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE RETAILER 
AND THE PURCHASES UNDER THE REG- 
ULATIONS. 


Implementation Date: October l, LO nee 


Other Regulatory Recommendations 


In conjunction with 'mandatory availability' and the 
operative ban regulation, other regulatory measures 
are required. 


Regulation Banning the Flip-Top Can 


The Board recommends that: 


8. THE SALE OF SOFT DRINKS IN NON= 
REFILLABLE METAL CONTAINERS WHICH 
HAVE DETACHABLE SELF OPENING DEVICES 
BE PROHIBITED ON OR AFTER JANUARY 1, 
BBS iy a 


Regulation Defining Standard Containers 


The standard container must be defined before any 
bottler can make a decision on using it. Therefore, 
the Board recommends that: 


9. BY REGULATION THE MINISTER DEFINE 
A CLASS OF REFILLABLE SOFT DRINK 
CONTAINERS TO BE DESCRIBED AS 
STANDARD (THE SPECIFICATIONS TO 
BE DETERMINED AND ANNOUNCED BY 
Suny Lat Oks) 3 


20% 


Regulation Banning Small (Less than 10-o0z.) Non- 


Refillable Containers 


A ban has been considered on non-refillable glass 
containers in the 'split' size (6%-oz. to 7-oz.) 
used primarily by bars and restaurants. The trade 
in thisisaze «us concentrated and sin tchisvsituvation, 
non-refillable containers are difficult to justify. 
Therefore, the Board recommends that: 


10. BOTTLERS, DISTRIBUTORS, AND RE- 
TAILERS BE PROHIBITED. FROM: SELL- 
ING OR OFFERING FOR SALE CAR- 
BONATED SOFT DRINKS IN NON-REFIL- 
LABLE CONTAINERS WHICH ARE LESS 
THAN 230 MG, ON OR APTER ‘APREL] 2h; 
LOT ie. 


Non-Regulatory Recommendations 


Educational Program 


With the preponderance of non-refillable containers 
in the carbonated soft drink market, many consumers 
are unaware of the environmental and economic advan- 
tages of using and returning refillable containers 
for deposit-refund. Therefore, the Board recommends 
that: 


ll. A CAMPAIGN TO EDUCATE THE CONSUMER 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF REFILLABLE 
CONTAINERS, PARTICULARLY THE STAN- 
DARD REFILLABLE CONTAINER, BE UNDER- 
TAKEN. (THE TIMING OF SUCH A PRO- 
GRAM TO RELATE TO THE INTRODUCTION 
OF STANDARD REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 
WITH CONSIDERATION TO BE GIVEN TO 
A JOINT GOVERNMENT PROGRAM) . 


Study of Non-Carbonated Soft Drinks 


The experience in other jurisdictions where action 
has been taken against non-refillable carbonated 
soft drink containers has been that non-carbonated 
drinks in non-refillable containers have quickly 
taken over an increased share of the beverage 
Market. Therefore, the Board recommends that: 


12. A STUDY BE CARRIED OUT ON NON- 
CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS TO ASSESS 
THE IMPACT OF THE REGULATIONS 
ALREADY RECOMMENDED ON THE MAR- 
KETING OF THESE BEVERAGES. 


als 


Study on Machine Vending of Carbonated Soft Drinks 


Though some investigation of the vending industry 
has already been carried out, not enough is under- 
stood to identify and evaluate alternatives that 
might be appropriate to this sector. As well, any 
new container types and handling systems would have 
to be measured against their impact on vending. 
Therefore, the Board recommends that: 


13. A STUDY OF THE MACHINE VENDING 
SECTOR BE UNDERTAKEN TO ASSESS 
THE NEED FOR FURTHER GOVERN- 
MENT ACTION. 


SCHEDULE I 


Given that minimal performance criteria are adhered 
to by the private sector, it would be reasonable 

for the Minister of the Environment to prepare, but 
for the present to withhold, a ban regulation. This 
regulation would, however, be filed unless the 
following minimal criteria are observed. 


Minimal Criteria 


ae 


There must be sustained continuation of the 
trend towards refillable containers while 
the development of improved systems continues. 


The systems improvement program would have to 
include: , 


a) 


So) 


assessment of the existing system 
together with the development of 
alternative methods of distribution, 
merchandising and handling for: 


i) a completely proprietary 
refillable market 


ii) a completely standard refil- 
lable market 


iii) a mixed market characterized 
by both proprietanyeand) stan— 
dard containers with possibly 
a vestigial share of non- 
refillables; 


evaluation of alternative systems to the 
satisfaction of the Minister, including: 


(a) environmental effects 
(b) economic effects; 


implementation of those system components 
which best satisfy the needs of the province 
and of industry. Such implementation would 
have to be on a scheduled basis acceptable 
to the government. 


The government would require that terms of 
reference for improved systems development 
bevagreed to. by Vulveisy 1976; that bi- 
monthly progress reviews be held with a 
delegate of the Minister thereafter for one 
year; and that the major system parameters 
be finalized by duly ., 1977. Follow-up 
reviews should be made January 1, 1978 and 
wate Le 97.97 
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Office of the 
Chairman 


Ontario - 


Waste Management Queen's Park 


Advisory Board Toronto M7A 1A2 
416/965-3007 


REGUS, 284741975 


The Honourable William G. Newman 
Minister of the Environment 

135 St. Clair Ave. West 

TORONTO, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Re: Status of the Carbonated Soft 
Drink Container Monitoring 


Program 


On behalf of the Waste Management Advisory 
Board, I wish to submit the following report whish 


outlines the status of the carbonated soft drink 


container monitoring program. 


As a result of the recommendations made by 
the Solid Waste Task Force (and particularly by the 
Beverage Packaging Working Group), the Government's 
position on packaging was presented to all components 
of the industry on March 13, 1975: “At that time, the 
Government asked for a voluntary response from industry, 
that within one year would essentially ‘achieve the 
objective of reducing the use of non-refillable 
containers' for the sale of carborated scft drinks 
in,Ontario. .The specific actions requested were: 


149% “Al brands: and packager sizes of 
carbonated soft drinks stocked and 
sold by a retailer in Ontario must 
be offered for sale in’ refillable 
containers." 


2-e-"The- price structure must reflect the 
desirability of refillable botties." 


SOME GCOnventent distrioution. aud, return 
systems must be reinstated to encourage 
consumer use of the refillable container." 

42) "Whe Javad lability ypoty ihe refillable 
container must be promoted by the 
industry. - 


Continued. .. «5. 


the Honourable William G. Newman 
Minister of the Environment August 28, 1975 


| In addition, the program called for the phasing 
out of the detachable flip top on metal containers for 
carbonated soft drinks within twelve months. 


The timing requirement was indicated by the 
following: 


a) “demonstration of the willingness to 
co-operate in restoring the refillable 
bottle within six months" 


b) "demonstration of substantial progress 
within twelve months." 


The Waste Management Advisory Board was 
designated to act as a monitor and make recommendations. 
to the Minister of the Environment on this matter. 


Based on the work done to date, Ene Board offers 
the following observations: 


1. With respect to the soft drink producers 
and the major retail chains, there is a 
demonstration of willingness to co-operate 
in restoring the refillable container. 


2s- Popular brands-of ssoft <drimks cintfanily 
Size refillable bottles are being reintroduced 
by the major super-market chains. With some 
chains, this move is being made across the 
province, while others are limiting similar 
action to stores in designated test areas. 


3. . in no case, is there any indicationutnae che 
retail sector is planning to reintroduce the 
ten-ounce refillable container. 


4. Some bottlers and retailers are not reached 
through trade associations. Of significance 
in this group are a convenience store chain 
which sells only non-returnables in the 
Toronto market and a soft drink producer 
who bottles only in non-returnables. Direct 
contact with at least these two companies will 
be required in the near future. 


The Honourable William G. Newman 


Minister of the Environment August 28, 1975 
5. The vending industry has offered no concrete 


plan of action for meeting the objectives of 
the March 13th speech. 


6. Municipal ban bylaws which would come into 
effect before evaluation of the one-year 
voluntary program could be carried out 
would cause serious disruptions to some 
sectors of the industry. 


7. The creation ‘of a stable distribution/sales 
and return system which will meet the stated 
environmental objectives over the long term 
is dependent upon the development of mutually 
acceptable return-handling mechanisms between 
bottlers and retailers. 


B. tThe question of long cerm StapVlity: sslalso 
dependent upon continued consumer acceptance 
of returnable containers. 


Given full co-operation from industry, it 
will only be possible to begin to measure 
consumer preference when the one-year 

program is completed. This assessment of 
consumer attitudes will have to be considered 
within the context of industry promotion 

of non-returnables over the past decade. 


9. The problems associated with the packaging 
of non-carbonated soft drinks, near sub- 
stitutes and fruit juices will require 
future consideration. 


The Board has concluded that having regard to 
all of the problems and complexities of the issue, 
industry has to date made reasonable progress in meeting 
the objectives and schedule of the Government's program. 
However, the failure of the industry to consider the 
provasionifof ja)efillable container in the, ten-ounce 
size has been a major weakness in the industry's response. 
If the lack of refillable containers in the ten-ounce 
size persists, the objectives of the Government program 
would not be met and the Board would feel obligated to 
recommend to the Minister that appropriate Government 
action be taken. 


Respectfully submitted on 
behalf of the Board 


WD lunrbyanta— 


perch. Woolvett 
Chairman 
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APPENDIX B 


Joint Submission 
by 
Retail Council of ‘Canada 
and 


The Ontario Soft Drink Association 


oO 


THE HONOURABLE GEORGE KERR, Q.C., MINISTER OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Rebruary bop elo/s5 
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SOR IVS e 


INTRODUCTION 

The Retail Council of Leer and. tne, Orrin lo Sock 
Deine Waren on during recent consultation with each other, 
agreed to make a joint submission to the Minister of the En- 
vironment, Province of Ontario. 

The Retail Council of Canada represents the major 
food stores in jOntan.o.. 2, lust oF les is attached and shown 
as Appendix "HA". It is estimated by market surveys that its 
membership accounts for 70% of the total "take home" sales of 
soft drinks in Ontario. 

The Ontario Soft Drink Association represents the 
major soft drink manufacturers in the province, as shown in 
Appendix "B". Production and sales of the Om eck Wo om) tie Orin 
manufacturers account for 75% of the total "take home" sales 
Of sort drinks in Oacario, 

It is almost a year since your predecessor in office 
established a direction and goal for the industry over the 
then ensuing twelve months. Both the manufacturing 
and distributing sectors of the industry have been heavily 
involved in the intervening period in working towards that 
goal and in conducting a variety of necessary research to 


establish the best means of making further progress. Although 


you are, we know, aware of some of this activity which has 

taken place, you may not bemeware of its full scope and it 

would perhaps be useful to summarise the positive steps which 
have been taken among the general members of both sectors. 

Listed below are these activities: 

Retail Activities 

1. Studies*on consumer reaction to being provided an’ 
option between refillable and non-refillable 
packages. is 

2. “Studies* on effects’ of different systems of isheir alio-— 
cation of the types of package. 

3. Substantial movement to equality of offering between 
refillable and non-refillable containers. 

fe Disolay Of Unie Cost Der OumMce Oia men Uaotoa On, 
easy comparison. 

5. Display of contents only shown of shelf to atlow 
comparison shopping between refillable and non-refillable 
containers. 

6, Study* or sanitation problems involved in accepting 
refillable containers in substantial volumes. 


7. Studies* re cost of handling refillables in the stores. 


*Conducted by individual members oF (Counce: 


ns 


Seven-Up SecieIS millions in establishing plant and equip-— 
ment to Ee produc tron “in rerriranles.. 

Coca-Cola: — Re-activating second Producer on centres 20 
Metro Toronto suo increase production in refillables. 
Additional PLOahe eon Facilities in the planning stage for 
Hamilton/St. Catharines area by the Pepsi bottler. 

As of February 16th, the deposit structure on Sree imitates 
in Ontario was chaaged from five cents and ten cents to 
werrcet@s and twenty Cents, in order to encourage Detter 
rates of return (and prevent the increased volume of re- 
fVitables finding their way into the solid waste system) . 
iiereese Investment in glass Tloat truce, Leet land con 
version from wooden cases to plastic cases in line with 
change of increased sale of refillables. 

All bottlers are increasing the use of handy carriers 
and multipaks. 

Soft drink bottlers agreed to standardise on a limited 
number of sizes. 

Marougnout the year, bottlers have given increased .em— 


phasis to the advantages of refillables. 


We believe that these actions, in total, very per- 
suasively indicate that we have met the Department's 
requirement that positive results will be achieved from 
voluntary action within the time constraint established, 

Experience to date indicates that the: routeror 
uoluntary action is. a meaningful and practicable one and also 
that future action requires a substantially closer degree of 
cooperation between the. two Supply sectors. We now propose 
to initiate this second ree We believe we have earned 
the right to develop our work further once voluntary basis 
in chaise” phase | 

Within this submission, we indicate that continua- 
tion of voluntary action Wid within a reasonable time, 
achieve the optimum result without the high degree of dis- 
ruption and expense which a legislated solution would imply. 

The results of an independent study conducted by 
Peat Marwick & Partners, recently’ completed in Alberta, indicate 
that the total per annum cost of a legislated solution to the 
consumer amounted to $4.9 million. Applying these costs to 


Ontario. ashe i Vicot approximately $17 million would result. 


We continue to endorse the government's stated 
positions that. thercontainwang oe HAG nt in the management 
Gfusolid waste, StorwhicheaLt parties are, commilected, is re- 
source recovery and re-cycling. We furthermore subscribe 
to the government's stated principles of offering the consumer 
a choice in the marketplace, with minimal interference in the 
economic Stability of the provinces: 

This program of voluntary action on the part of. the 
Retard “counenliio£ Canada and the Ontario Soft Drink Associa- 
tion, the two largest segments of soft drink manufacturing 
and retailing, should encourage the remaining segments of the 
naeanie not represented by our two groups to undertake a 
Similar voluntary course. 

Our agreed voluntary action, to meet the government's 
objectives, is as follows: 

STANDARDISED SIZES 

In order to make comparison shopping easier for the 
consumer and to utilise available space on the retail shelves 
im the most efficient manner <o promote mefal lables, the 
Ontario Soft Drink Association has agreed to standardise on 
Houresizes,, namely: 


SO Cimi) g 7SOtmL vy 158 


and furtnermore, to manufacture and market no more than three 
of these sizes for any given brand. 
The Retail Council of Canada's Ontario members 
have agreed to observe similar criteria in relation to house 
brands. 
The- middle range’ of sizes, 300 m1l/{10 627) ) 750 mu 
(26 - 30 oz.), LB for convenience, will be available in multi- 
paks, carriers and cartons which will be used for display 
purposes, take-home, storage and returns. 
The Ontario members of the Retail fe SOME Uttar, 
further undertake to: 
(a) Show separately the amount of deposit 
from the price of the contents; 
(b) Accept empties from the consumer of brand 
and size carried by the respective retailer; 
(c) ‘Refund the @eposit ta cash and) int ful. of 
brand and size carried by the retailer; 


(d) Undertake to make this program known to 


Ls Gnetomer ss. 


BOTTEE DEPOSITS 

We accept the principle that the deposit on refil- 
lable bottles should closely reflect the replacement cost of 
the container. The higher deposit, apart from acting as an 
increased incentive to the consumer to return the container, 
would lessen the cost syste to the bottler, thus enabling 
him to pass on the benefit to the consumer and offering a more 
rae hive price foxr-softe drinks 201 verti lap tes oor les. 

In Pee tne this principle, re Oncart oO. SOLts prim, 


Association has recommended to its bottlers to put into effect 


an increased standardised deposit on refillables in the Province < 


Oneerio,or ten cents per bottle of 16,0z25 and smaller and twency 


Gentsmoer bottle of 26 02. and Jarger, effective rebruary 16, 7297: 


PROMOTION OF REEF ILUABHES 


Recent surveys, based on experiences in Ontario and 
a e + 
other parts of Canada, indicate a decided swing to the larger 


Sizes as far as the take-home: Erade is concerned and the 


industry will therefore make available soft.drinks in refil- 


lable containers in the middle ranges. Since these sizes 


contain from two and one-half to four times the quantity of 


SOrc drinks, as: compared to the single drink 10-ounce can, 


10-ounce non-refillable and 10-ounce refillable bottle, we 
are of the firm opinion that, by concentrating on the middle 
range of sizes, the Minister's objectives can be met in a 
shorter period of time. 

We therefore undertake to offer for sale a brand or 
flavour in a one-way container only if the same brand and 
flavour is available in a refillable bottle. 

Where a retailer has more than one house brand, any 
one of these brands, in the same flavour, may be-used for 
matching purposes. (House brand definition - Retailer has 
exclusive right to sell and the product bears corporate iden- 
tPiicarien)< 

In order to achieve the desired results referred to 
above, we undertake to create public awareness by means of 
the following promotional activities: 

(a) . In-store pricing - Communicate unit cost 

oo era tae of refillables; 

(b). Any prometional activities of soft drinks 
in one-way containers will be matched with 
at least equivalent promotional praia emacs 
in refillable containers over a reasonable 


time period. 


(c) The generic advertising by national brand 
manufacturers will represent their products 
in refillable containers. 
INCREASED COSTS INCURRED BY REF ILLABLES 

A preliminary overview of the situation indicates 
Pia othe use, of refil lablesawsla increase the cost of distri- 
bution at both the manufacturing and retailing levels. 

It is apparent that there are a variety of means 
which could be applied to handling refillables at the manufac- 
turing and retail levels. All of them likely imply different 
ranges of costs and obligations for the supply side, possibly 
Gri let cntuobiigations.stor: the consumer and a better understan- 
ding of required contributions to meet ecological concerns by 
ei) ‘parties - 

To determine which of these means offer the best 
cost/benefit results and the dimensions of these costs, the 
two industry groups are establishing a task force, comprised 
of members of the two groups. The task force will have the 
Mandate to consider the whole soft drink distribution process 
as a total system and review all reasonable AGEVen Ss eEhae 


might be taken within the system to achieve the least costly 


10 


and most efficient way of handling refillables. The task 
force will be requested to produce a report within 12 months, 
with a goal of an interim report within 4 months. The task 
Force will be empowered to retain independent, professional 
advisors and to draw upon the substantial research results 
already available within our membership, from the government's 
consultants and others, if it can be made available. 

The task force will be asiea to bear in mind that 
changes in current practices which involve aces costs 
within the total system are likely to result in costs being 
borne eventually by the consumer and, att seneinnt} recommenda- 
tions on the merits of pamela systems, it should give appropria 
weight to this consideration. 

We would expect to review the research results with 
you. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION 

The two groups party to this joint submission firmly 
believe that the uniform voluntary action, as outlined above, 
will be effective and therefore we solicit the Ontario ehh. 
ment's aid in preventing the implementation of municipal age 


laws, such as those passed by London, Ontario. These, we 


ae 


heel ave col amo one bari of voluntary action as xré- 
quested by the Minister and deprive the public of the right 
of choice emphasised by the Minister in his statement. Legis- 
lation passed in isolation by individual municipalities would 
Minder the orderly transition from the present. to the proposed 
system, as eee in. our ‘brief. 
CONCLUSION 

Our submission clearly indicates that we are ready 
to “alone tne measures listed in this submission as soon 
mouwe recerve the Ontario Government's acceptance of the’ pro - 
posals in this brief. We ELurther recommend that the Ontario 
Government and the parties to this brief undertake to measure 
the progress of public acceptance and effectiveness of this 
program during the next twenty-four months. 


All Of which is respectfully, submitted. 


President. RetailJjCouncil of Canada 
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ONTARIO FOOD MEMBERS 
RETAIL COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Canada Safeway Limited 


Dominion Stores Limited 


Loblaws Ltd. 


National Grocers Go. Ltd. 


The Oshawa GroupNLtG: 


Steinberg's Ltd. (Miracle Food Mart) 


(A & P Food Stores have also endorsed this 
beLe®) 
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MEMBERS 
ONUNR LO Loon, sDRINK ANSSOCLATION 


Bastien Beverages, New Liskeard 

Bey Beverages ud.) Thunder Bay, 

Canada Dry Limited, Sia He beer 

CanadayDny Bottling: Co’ (windsor) Ltd) Windsor 
coca-cola Ltd. Toronts | 

Crush Beverages Limited, Toronto 

Curtis Beverages Limited, Orillia 

POLS peyeLage COs leds, Sdubc ote. Marcle 

Dis ee vOer Coneaa. LOronto 

Erie & Huron Beverages Limited, Chatham 
Fortier Beverages Limited, Cochrane 

Garland Beverages Ltd., North Bay 

Hambly's Beverages Limited, Oshawa 

eatiencide Seis Beverages Limited, Kapuskasing 
Kitchener Beverages Limited, Kitchener 

Loudon Bros. Limited, Geraldton 

MacDonald*e¥Son) (NomER eBay) sitda , tNorthoBay 
MacDonald €&.Son' (Titmans Wy btd.. (South? Porcupine 


Misener Beverages Ltd., Belleville 


reek 


Nu Jersey Creme Co. Limited, Toronto 
Orangeville Bottling Co. eRe Orangeville 
Paquette Bros. Bottling Co.Ltd., Windsor 
Parisien Beverages (Cornwall) Limited 
Penetang Bottling Co.Ltd., Penetanguishene 
Pepsi-Cola Canada Ltd., Toronto 

Private Brands Beverages Ltd., Mississauga 
Sarnia Beverages Limited, Sarnia 

Seven-Up fercadian Limited, Toronto 

Seven-Up Bottling Co. (Windsor) Ltd., Windsor 
Smith Beverages Limited, Oshawa 

St. Clair Beverages Ltd., Sarnia | 
Star Bottling Works Limited, Sudbury 

Thames Valley Beverages Ltd., London 

Tuckey's Beverages eee Exeter 

Uxbridge Beverages Limited, ates: 

Valley Bottling of Canada Ltd., Cornwall 


Vitality Beverages, Petawawa 


APPENDIX 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL ARGUMENT 


FOR STANDARD GENERIC REFILLABLE CONTAINERS 


The refillable container will show the greatest environ- 
mental benefits when the number of returns that it makes 
through the system is maximized*. 


A standard refillable container should exhibit a much higher 
trippage than a proprietary refillable container for a 
number of reasons. 


The prime cause of low trippage is not accidental breakage, 
but the reluctance of the consumer to try to return the 
package for deposit refund. This happens because almost all 
stores refuse to refund the deposit if the bottle is not in 
a brand and size that they sell. In turn, this means that 
the consumer must remember what brands and sizes are stocked 
by each retailer with whom he deals; he must sort out 
periodically his inventory of empties (ensuring that all 
are refundable); and he must return each to either its point 
of purchase or to a vendor who stocks the same brand-size. 
The inconvenience that is entailed results in present day 
trippages of three to five for most proprietary refillables. 
It has been calculated that in the 10-oz. size, approximately 
ten trips are required before the environmental benefits 
exceed the environmental costs. : 


It can be anticipated that standards would eventually be 
handled by most retailers and by enough of the soft drink 
bottlers that the consumer would be able to purchase any 
flavour (if not necessarily all brands) of soft drink at a 
number of convenient retail outlets. If he chose to buy 
only standard refillables he would be in the position of: 


- not having to sort empties 
- not having to remember who stocks what 


- being able to. return all empties in one “trip to 
whatever retail establishment was most convenient 
On Dvn. 
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* This is only true when the environmental costs of return 
through the system are less than the environmental costs 
of producing the container. This is in fact the case 
with refillable soft drink bottles. 


This convenience of return should result in trippages 

in excess of 25. The brewers in Ontario experience trippages 
at this level with a standard bottle in a closed system, i.e., 
beer bottles can only be returned to a Brewers Retail outlet 
or empty bottle dealer. Pop Shoppes also experience far 
higher trippages with standard bottles in a closed system. 

One might do well to note that both of these organizations 

are also characterized by two other distinctive features: 


-~ each sells its product in multiple lots (primarily 12 
and 24 units) in a handy multi-unit container 


- each has a high deposit on the multi-unit package 
($1.20 for 24 bottles of beer in a cardboard box, 
$3.00 for 24-10 oz. pop bottles in a plastic shell). 


a 


Why Should The Consumer Buy Carbonated Soft Drinks in 
Standard Refillables? Pos 


They would be convenient to return as already discussed. 


They should be cheaper than the comparable proprietary refill- 
able package. The proprietary bottle is characterized by 
markings and odd shapes intended to differentiate it and 
create a unique image for its contents. 


The standard bottle would be strictly functional and con- 
sequently much lighter. Because many producers would be 
using the same bottle, inventories carried by the glass con- 
tainer manufacturers would be smaller and production runs 
would be far larger. Estimates of the savings on standard 
bottles made by industry executives have ranged from 10% to 
50%. The cost of the standard 12-0z. beer bottle is under 
7¢ in Ontario. The average cost of a proprietary soft drink 
bottle in the 10-oz. size:is over lit. # 


Why Should A Retailer Stock the Standard Refillable? 


Because his worst problems in retailing soft drinks include: 


- a wide range of proprietary refillable 
container shapes and sizes 


- sorting and handling refillables 
- storing returned empties. 


The standards give him two package sizes instead of the seven 
to nine that are now promoted. If he chooses to bottle his 
house brands in standards, he has a package that is attractive 
to consumers and he can offer it more cheaply than other 
brands (which in many cases will be in the same package, with 
a different label). 


If the standard bottle is accompanied by a standard shell, 
and sensible deposit refund systems are used, there will 
bacveny, Jittle sorting..to.de, 


The storage of refillables is awkward now because of the 
many sizes, shapes and varying bottle heights that are 
represented. 


In ‘most backrooms, it is possible to find a number of ,grocery 
baskets being used to hold loose bottles awaiting sorting. 
With standard bottles and shells, cases can be stacked verti- 
cally and less space is taken up. Space savings will also 
result from a better and uniform design of bottle. The space 
efficiency of proprietary bottles can vary as mec as 135 7PeL 
cent depending on bottle design. ; 


Why Should A Small Bottler Choose to Fill Standard Refillables? 


HismunmeycOsts Wwithrhigh trippages are, Lower. wif ne lls oa 
multi-franchise bottler, like the retailer, he has sorting 
problems with proprietary bottles. With standard refillables, 
he fuses*the same’bottle “for all’of his brand Titnes, 


bayne sruns short of ‘empties:/ (borrowing ‘fromjother pottlers 
is facilitated, and he will be using a container which has a 
Lowemenitialscost. 


Why Should Major Bottlers Use the Standard Refillable? 


Two or three of them, at least initially, probably will not. The 
others have expressed support for the standard partly because 
they have not attempted in the past to sell their product on 

the basis of the market image that surrounds the container. 


It is interesting to note that those companies which want 
to protect any market advantage that they feel is vested in 
a unique’ proprietary container, have other flavours which 
are not identified with any particular container image. 


Most consumers are not aware, for example, that Tab and Sprite 
are produced by the Coca-Cola Company. Economics may eventua- 
lly dictate that such low container image beverages should 

be bottled. in standards. 


All bottlers face possible delisting of those carbonated soft 
drinks which are not in refillables in a limited number of 
package sizes. 


Other things being equal, a good businessman will offer his 
product in those containers for which there is the greatest 
demand. If the consumer exercises the anticipated preference 
for standards, that demand will work its way back through the 
system, exerting a consequent pressure on each supplier level. 


What are the Net Fnvironmental Benefits of a High Trippage 
Bottle? 


Less material is used in the manufacture of the standard con- 
tainers and fewer of them are needed. Both factors result in 
significant energy and material savings. Standard bottles 
can also be of compact design, thereby requiring less trans- 
portation and retail display space. 


High trippage means that the standard will seldom find its 
way into the provincial garbage pail and will lead to a 
reduction in the volume and weight of solid waste generated. 
A conservative estimate on weight saving alone has been 
placed at 28 per cent for a standard over the average pro- 
pristary hottle,.. Tf standard trippages reach 25, as compared 
to ten for proprietaries, the savings in solid waste generated 
would be 71.per. cent... Energy savings would be substantially 
less than this but still significant. If standard shells are 
introduced, the waste generation attributable to secondary 
packaging for soft drinks will also be significantly reduced. 
A bottle that can be conveniently returned should result in 
less litter due to an increased propensity to return on the 
part of the consumer, and a higher level of activity on the 
part of scavengers. 


If standards are successfully introduced for carbonated soft 
drinks, their eventual spread to the packaging of other free 
flowing beverages would have to be considered well within 
the realm of possibility. 


APPENDIX + D 


FLOAT EQUITY SYSTEMS FOR STANDARD 
er ENR DP END ARD 
REFILLABLE SOFT DRINK CONTAINERS 
EA ANNEAL NE ROS 


In a standard bottle system where containers have no distin- 
guishing markings, a system is necessary to maintain bottle returns in 
direct proportion to individual bottler sales. The purpose of this 
Study was to develop and evaluate alternative mechanisms that will ensure 
an equitable return of containers (float) to the bottlers. 


SOFT DRINKS 
INDUSTRY CHARACTERISTICS 


There are about 110 bottlers in the province serving 36,000 
retail outlets. The five major national brand companies operate about 
20 plants, while the remaining plants are owned by independent multi- 
franchise bottlers. With the different brands, bottle shapes, sizes, 
and cclours, it is estimated that soft drinks are sold in over 200 dif- 
ferent product packages. 


At present, float-equity is not a problem since bottlers collect 
only their own proprietary or distinctive bottles. Some non-distinctive 
refillable bottles are presently sorted and collected by the paper label. 
“Purchase of the product by consumers is dictated by both impulse and 
planned buying. Because of the present volume of impulse buying, and 
bottlers' marketing practices, only a small pereentaceof softidrink 
bottles is sold in multi-packages. 


IMPACT OF 
STANDARD BOTTLES 


As is presently proposed, there will be a mixture of standard 
and proprietary bottles in the market. This mixture may Jcreateladditicnal 
handling and sorting at least during the implementation period. For the 
bottlers who continue to offer the presenkt .containens,.jetendardbott bed 
May mean four additional bottles (two sizes, two colours )eand’ nore 
handling. However, as the number of standard bottles increases and 
proprietary decreases, the additional handling will be eliminated and the 
advantages of standard bottles realized. 


Because of the.opposition to standard bottles by some bottlers, 
a standard bottle system must be feasible without the fuldepantsc ipetion 
Of all bottlersi= Althoughwa proprietary shell or standard shell system 
could function when one or two bottlers opt out, some of the advantages 
to the retailer and consumer are lost. A central warehouse system could 
be underutilized and hence costly if a significant portion of bottlers 
avoided the use of standard bottles. 


Standard bottles will also require new investments for the 
bottlers. New glass bottle inventory would amount to about $22 million, 
while new washing and labelling equipment could result in over $6 million 
expenditure. 


Float Volumes 


The amount of drinks sold in standard bottles will depend 
on both consumer and industry acceptance. An estimate of standard 
bottles was made based on minimal acceptance (25% market penetration) and 
overall acceptance (80% penetration). Based on the assumption of 80% 
market penetration, there would be approximately 900 million standard 
bottles of soft drinks sold a year. This would result in a doubling of 
the total number of refillable container sales. The float-equity system 
must be able to handle this increased volume. For the retailer, this 
volume increase may mean additional container storage space. 


SYSTEM ALTERNATIVES 


The following five alternative float-equity systems were 
considered. 


Central Warehousing 

With the central warehousing system, all products would be 
delivered from central warehouses to retailers by one company representing 
all bottiers. On delivery, the warehouse driver would pick up all empties 
and return them to the warehouse for sorting and counting. Standard 
empties would be returned to bottlers based on sales of new product as 
recorded by a central accounting function. 

j 


Depots 


In the depot system, all empty refillable containers would be 
returned to a depot by the consumer. The depot operators would sort, 
count, and allocate standard bottles in proportion to product sales as 
determined by a central accounting function. Bottlers would pick up all 
their proprietary bottles, and their share of standards. 


Proprietary 
Shell - No Monitoring 


The proprietary shell - no monitoring system assumes that 
bottlers would deliver standard and proprietary bottles in their pro- 
prietary shell. As empties return to the store, the retailer would place 
the proprietary bottles in the appropriate shell, and the standard bottles 
in any shell. On delivery, the driver would pick up his company's shells 
which could contain a mixture of both the company's proprietary bottles 
and standard bottles. 


Proprietary 


Shell-Counting 


This system is similar to the above system but entails a 
bottle-counting function to control the float. Bottle counting is done 
either by the bottler at the plant when bottles return, or by the driver 
when the empties are collected at the retail point. In each case, data 
on returns and sales is sent to a central accounting function for equity 
maintenance. 


Standard Shell 


The standard shell system is based on the use of a standard or 
common industry shell for the delivery and pickup by the bottler of all 
standard bottles. Proprietary bottles would remain in proprietary shells. 
The retailer would sort proprietary bottles into the proprietary shell, 
and place the standard bottles in standard shells, sorted by) colour. 

The bottlers would collect their proprietary shells and up to as many 
Standard shells as were delivered. After peak selling periods, empty 
returns will be greater than sales. During these periods, special 
arrangements would be made between the bottler and the retailer. 


ASSESSMENT CRITERIA 

In evaluating the above float-equity systems, a number of 
criteria were considered reflecting the concerns of the bottlers, retailers, 
consumers, and government. In addition to the degree of float equity 


achieved by a system, the main criteria are summarized below: 


- additional costs required by the system (both 
initial and operating) 


- the amount of handling required by the retailer 
and bottler 


~ the need for supporting or administrative systems 
- impact on’ the consumer 


- the adaptability of the system across the 
province 


- ease of implementation 


- ability of the system to function when one or 
more bottlers opt out of the system. 


It is important that a system does not provide any signif- 
icant resistance to the introduction of standard bottles. The system 
which has the best chance of success will be one that is least disruptive 
to the present soft drink industry. 


DEPOSIT LEVELS 


Float-equity can only be guaranteed when bottles are counted 
at some intermediate control point such as provided. by a depot or central 
warehouse. With other systems, reasonable float-equity can be achieved 
only when deposits on bottles are maintained at a level near new bottle 
replacement costs. With deposits about equivalent to replacement costs 
(bottle cost plus transportation), there is no incentive for bottlers to 
take a disproportionate share of empties. 


The proprietary and standard shell systems. assume oot. a 
deposit structure. 


EVALUATION . | i 


The only advantage of the depot system is its abiiity. to 
guarantee float-equity and the elimination of all retailer handling of 
empties. Its major disadvantage, however, is its high operating costs 
and inconvenience to consumers. 


As long as deposits are nearly equivalent to replacement costs, 
the proprietary shell system with counting offers no significant advan- 
tages over the system without counting. In fact, such a system would 
require additional operating costs for a central accounting function. 


The three remaining systems, standard shells, central warehousing, 
and proprietary shells with no monitoring, each proved to have some signif- 
icant advantages. 


Standerd Shell 


The major advantage of this system is a reduction of the handling 
costs and storage space for the retailer. With the retailer separating 
by colour, there is also potential savings for thé bottler in sorting. 
However, this system will necessitate the purchase of the new standard 
shells costing in thé ordér of $26 million. “ Since the average shell life is 
about ten years, there is a problem in the disposition of existing shells 
and hence implementation. 


Central Warehousing 


This system will cause the greatest disruption to the industry 
during the implementation period. Furthermore, it has a high risk of 
failure during the initial introduction since it requires participation 


of nearly all the major bottlers to’share»in its costs. However, the 
central warehousing system offers several long-term advantages, such 

as full.guarantee of float-equity and its potential for improving the 
efficiency of the overall soft drinks industry distribution system. 


Proprietary 


onell )= NovMonitoring 


Although this system cannot guarantee absolute float-equity, 
a reasonable balance in long-term float-equity can be achieved by keeping 
deposits at a level near bottle replacement costs. The system's advant- 
ages include: . 


—- little disruption to the bottlers 


- can function without the participation of all 
bottlers 


- can be easily implemented across the province 

- no required supporting systems 

- low initial costs and no added operating costs 

~-~ system is the most acceptable one tec boptlers, 
RECOMMENDATION 


For the introduction cf standard bottles, we would recommend 
the proprietary shell system with no monitoring. This system meets all 
the important criteria and has the best opportunity of success during 
the jmplementation of standard bottles. However, its ultimate success 
rests with the soft drink industry, and its desire to make the system 
work. 

The central warehousing system offers some long-term advantages, 
and should be given consideration once standard bottles have gained wide 
acceptance in the industry. 
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